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literacy was rising, but inequality was not giving way: Negro school terms were shorter
than white, school attendance was smaller (largely because of a tenant farm system),
less money was spent on Negro schools, teachers salaries were lower, buildings,
equipment, and facilities were inferior, industrial education was really artisan training
for a decaying traditional agricultural way of life, not the technical training needed for
a modem industrial and urban way of life, and almost everywhere Negro institutions
were qualitatively second- and third-rate compared with white. The Negro schools
were performing much the same function as that of the disjunctive primary schools of
Europe, perpetuating a lower class, not to say a caste system for the maintenance of a
traditional society.
Restitution (1930s to 1960s) After a decade of reconstruction, two decades of
redemption, and five decades of repression, leaders of the black community and their
white allies began in the 1930s the drive for restitution, a return to the original ideals
of equality and freedom envisioned by the American revolution and a restoring of the
practices of equal and integrative education that had been promised by Reconstruc-
tion. Patience, compromise, and accommodation were no longer enough. The promise of
equality had been held out for nearly 200 years only to be withdrawn when it came to
practice in education. Now, increasing numbers of black Americans and white Ameri-
cans began to feel that the time for restitution of the promise of equality had come-in
voting, in jobs, in housing, in welfare, in public facilities, and in education.
Stirred by hopes for a genuinely new deal for blacks by President and Mrs.
Franklin D. Roosevelt the overwhelming majority of black Americans shifted their
political loyalties during the 1930s from the party of Lincoln, Sumner, and Recon-
struction to the party of Roosevelt and Truman. President Harry S. Truman's Com-
mittee on Civil Rights issued in 1947 its sweeping indictment of segregation and
discrimination based upon race, color, creed, or national origin. The report entitled To
Secure Tfiese Rights proposed abroad legislative and educational program to eliminate
segregation and discrimination from American life. Although Congress did not act on
Truman's full legislative program, considerable gains were made in the fields of
housing, equal travel facilites, and voting rights. When President Truman ordered the
armed forces to be integrated in 1948 a Democratic president had finally placed the
office of the President on the side of civil rights and put the segregationists on the
defensive for the first time in seventy-five years.
The next agencies of government to act were the state and federal courts,
prompted to do so by the legal attack upon the inequalities in segregated education
that began in the 1930s under the aegis of the National Association for the Advance-
ment of Colored People. Under pressure from the NAACP, some southern states began
to equalize facilities and the salaries of Negro and white teachers in their separate
school systems.
Then the NAACP turned to higher education, where it was felt the walls of
segregation could more easily be crumbled. The details of this campaign for legal
restitution of constitutional civil rights in education cannot be told here, but it began
in the mid-1930s and climaxed in the mid-1950s. In successive cases the Supreme